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ABSTRACT 



Contextual learning is rooted in a constructivist approach 
to teaching and learning. According to constructivist theory, individuals 
learn by constructing meaning through interacting with and interpreting their 
environments . Current perspectives on what it means for learning to be 
contextualized include the following: situated cognition, social cognition, 
and distributed cognition. Contextual learning has the following 
characteristics: emphasizes problem solving; recognizes that teaching and 
learning need to occur in multiple contexts; assists students in learning how 
to monitor their learning and thereby become self -regulated learners; anchors 
teaching in the diverse life context of students; encourages students to 
learn from each other; and employs authentic assessment. Because 
constructivist learning theory maintains that learning is a process of 
constructing meaning from experience, it is congruent with much of adult 
learning, including self-direction, transformative learning, and situated 
cognition. Contextual approaches have been particularly popular in adult 
literacy, welfare-to-work, workplace education, and family literacy programs, 
where learner contexts are used to. integrate academic content with learners' 
life experiences. When using contextual learning in their classrooms, adult 
educators should consider the following recommendations for practice: (1) 

select an approach reflecting the complex contexts of learners' lives; (2) 
examine materials for bias; (3) avoid imposing the perspectives of others; 
and (4) use the group as a resource. (MN) 
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Contextual Learning in Adult Education 



“Educators of adults have long recognized that relating instructional 
content to the specific contexts of learners’ lives and interests in- 
creases motivation to learn” (Dirkx and Prenger 1997 1 p. 2). By 
integrating academic content with situations or issues that are mean- 
ingful to students, instructors can help adults acquire skills more 
rapidly than through approaches that focus only on subjects (ibid.). 
This type of learning, frequently called contextual learning, incor- 
porates recent research in cognitive science and recognizes that learn- 
ing is a complex process that involves much more than behaviorist 
approaches emphasizing drill and practice ("What Is Contextual 
Learning 1 '' 2000). The idea of embedding instruction in contexts 
that are familiar to adult learners has been embraced by adult edu- 
cators. Recent research (e.g., Dirkx, Amey, and Haston 1 999; Sandlin 
2000), however, has suggested that adult educators may need to 
take a more critical approach to using contextual learning. This Brief 
examines the use of contextual learning in adult education. Follow- 
ing an overview of contextual learning, it reviews some recent re- 
search and writing on contextual learning in adult education and 
concludes with some recommendations for practice. 

Contextual Learning: What Is It? 

Contextual learning is rooted in a constructivist approach to teach- 
ing and learning (Brown 1998; Dirkx, Amey, and Haston 1999). 
According to constructivist learning theory, individuals learn by 
constructing meaning through interacting with and interpreting their 
environments (Brown 1 998) . The meaning of what ind ividuals learn 
is coupled with their life experiences and contexts; it is constructed 
by the learners, not by the teachers; and learning is anchored in the 
context of real-life situations and problems (ibid.; Dirkx, Amey, and 
Haston 1999). Constructivism challenges the technical-rational 
approach to education by redefining the relationship between the 
knower and what is known, including what is most worth knowing 
and who decides (Dirkx, Amey, and Haston 1999). 

Current perspectives on what it means for learning to be context- 
ualized include the following (Borko and Putnam 1998; Putnam 
and Borko 2000) : 

• Situated cognition. Both the physical and social contexts in which 
an activity takes place are an integral part of the learning that 
occurs within these contexts. A relationship exists between the 
knowledge in the mind of an individual and the situations in 
which it is used. "Theories of situated cognition, which focus 
explicitly on this relationship, assume that knowledge is insepa- 
rable from the contexts and activities within which it develops” 
(Borko and Putnam 1998, p. 38). 

• Social cognition. Learning is more than just the individual con- 
struction of knowledge. Interactions with others in learners 1 so- 
cial environments are major factors influencing what is learned 
and how the learning takes place. Over time, individuals partici- 
pate in a number of different social communities (known as dis- 
course communities) that provide the cognitive rools (e.g., ideas, 
theories, and concepts) for them to make sense of their experi- 
ences. 

• Distributed cognition. Related to both the situated and social 
nature of cognition is the idea that it is also distributed. Indi- 
viduals often engage in collaborative learning activities and draw 
on resources beyond themselves in their learning. Researchers, 



therefore, have suggested that cognition is also an activity “that 
is distributed or ‘stretched 1 over the individual, other persons, 
and symbolic and physical environments’ 1 (ibid., p. 41)- 

Drawing on its roots in constructivist learning theory as well as theo- 
ries of cognition and learning, contextual learning has the following 
characteristics (Clifford and Wilson 2000): 

• Emphasizes problem solving 

• Recognizes that teaching and learning need to occur in multiple 
contexts 

• Assists students in learning how to monitor their learning so that 
they can become sc If- regulated learners 

• Anchors teaching in the diverse life context of students 

• Encourages students to learn from each other 

• Employs authentic assessment 

Adult Education Perspectives 
on Contextual Learning 

Because constructivist learning theory maintains that learning is a 
process of constructing meaning from experience, ic is congruent 
with much of adult learning including self-direction, transformative 
learning, and situated cognition (Merriam and Caffarella 1999). It 
also connects directly to beliefs about the central role of experience 
in adult learning in which experience is viewed “as both a resource 
and a stimulus for learning” (ibid., p. 263). Contextualizing learning 
by providing instruction directly related to the life experiences or 
functional contexts of adult learners (Sandlin 2000) grows out of 
this constructivist approach to learning. 

Although contextual approaches can be found throughout adult 
learning settings, they have been particularly popular in adult lit- 
eracy, vvelfarc-to-work, workplace education, and family literacy 
programs. In these settings, learner contexts arc used to integrate 
academic content with the life experiences oflearners (Dirkx, Amey, 
and Haston 1999). Two recent studies (Dirkx, Amey, and Haston 
1999; Sandlin 2000) suggest that adult educators need to take a 
more critical approach to this use of contextual learning. 

Sandlin (2000) studied consumer education materials used in adult 
literacy classrooms and Dirkx, Amey, and Haston (1999) interviewed 
“ underprepared adults” enrolled in developmental education at a 
large, Midwestern community college. Both studies found that the 
practice of contextual learning tended to reflect technical-rational 
interpretations of knowledge and that the contexts selected reflected 
teachers’, policymakers 1 , or curriculum developers 1 ideas of how the 
knowledge would be used and applied within that context. In 
Sandlin’s study, for example, most of the topics covered were tech- 
nical skills, a focus that “ reveals that the texts view literacy as a skill 
or task and thus take a particular political stance toward the cre- 
ation of knowledge and the position of the learner — mainly that 
knowledge creation lies outside of the learner and that learners must 
passively react to rather than change social situations” (p. 294)- 

Dirkx, Amey, and Hastoris (1999) interviews led them to similar 
conclusions about how contexualized learning was employed. Stu- 
dents reported that teachers used contexts to illustrate how aca- 
demic concepts could be applied but “the emphasis... remains not 
on learners constructing their own meaning but on developing ac- 
curate representations of the meaning intended through the text” 

(p. 100). 






Sandlin’s (2000) examination of the consumer education texts used 
in adult literacy classes revealed two additional problems with com 
textual learning. First, the texts displayed a deficit perspective to- 
ward the students. The lessons assumed the students had little or 
no experience with the skills being taught and that, without proper 
guidance, they would continue ineffective consumer behavior. Sec- 
ond, the lessons in the texts ignored the realities of the larger social, 
political, and economic systems that formed the contexts of the lives 
of the learners and perpetuated myths such as “consuming is natu- 
ral and good” (p. 300), everyone has fair and equal access to finan- 
cial services, and financial institutions are benevolent. 

The studies cited suggest that, when using contextual learning, adult 
educators need to examine how it is being implemented and whose 
aims are being served. Although the students involved in the stud- 
ies represent only one segment of adult learners, similar situations 
may arise across the spectrum of adult education programs when 
using contextual learning. 

Contextual Learning in Practice 

When using contextual learning in adult education, consider the 
following recommendations for practice: 

• Select an approach that reflects the complex contexts of learn- 
ers’ lives. A number of approaches to contextual learning exist 
and not all of them accurately reflect the complex nature of learn- 
ers’ lives. The skill-based approach, for example, may emphasize 
learning a skill such as math and use examples from real-life con- 
texts. A limitation of this approach, however, is the fact that it 
may reduce life skills and academic competencies to a very nar- 
row context and ignore the “holistic and multilayered nature of 
‘the experiences being represented by the life skill” (Dirkx and 
Prenger 1997, p. 10). 

• Examine materials for bias. Any materials used ro support learn- 
ing should be examined to ensure that they are not reinforcing 
existing stereotypes and myths or perpetuating the status quo. 
Contextual learning should be a tool for helping adults reflect on 
and make changes in their lives. Materials — such as those exam- 
ined by Sandlin (2000) — that are not reflective of learners’ lives 
and do not help them examine assumptions and become critical 
thinkers should not be used. 

• Avoid imposing the perspectives of others. Contextual learn- 
ing should reflect the context of learners and allow them to con- 
struct their own knowledge. Rather than making assumptions 
about the contexts of learner lives, instructors should engage in 
discussions with learners to more fully understand their worlds. 
Questions such as “what do they need to know and why?” and 
“how will this information be used?” should guide these discus- 
sions. 

• Use the group as a resource. Draw on the social and distribu- 
tive aspects of contextual learning by using the group as a re- 
source. In any group learning setting, knowledge is distributed 
among the learners, and they can serve as resources for one an- 
other by clarifying ideas and concepts, suggesting additional re- 
sources, and so forth. The instructor can be a partner in this 
effort as well. 

Contextual learning is an approach that incorporates many of the 
beliefs about how adults learn. Like any other approach to learning, 
however, it should be examined critically for its appropriateness and 
effectiveness in the particular learning situation. 
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